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Will Britain act to stop 
genocide in Biafra? 


The invasion of the Ibo heartland by 
Federal Nigeria is under way, without 
a murmer of public protest from the 
British Government. Awgu, 20 miles 
from Enugu, was attacked almost a 
month ago in what probably marked 
the start of the “final push ”—an 
assumption confirmed by Alexander 
Mitchell and Tony Geraghty’s harrow- 
ing report in the Sunday Times on 
July 28. It is now merely a matter of 
time: not only before the Addis 
Ababa talks completely break down, 
not only before the Ibos are 
slaughtered in hundreds of thousands 
by arms as well as hunger, but also 
before the wavering regime of 
General Gowon, papering as it does 
huge constitutional cracks in the 
Federal union, starts to collapse. 


It is this last reality which is probably 
the main factor holding the Federals 
-. back from announcing an attack on 
the East Central region—while the 
state of the roads during the current 
rainy season, and the desire to keep 
up appearances while the Addis 
Ababa Conference labours to a dead- 
lock, are probably the main reasons 
why, Federal entry into Biafra is being 
conducted erosively rather than by 
large-scale invasion. As for the policy 
of the British Government, the fact 
that a recent “secret” letter counsel- 
ling restraint on Gowon got leaked 
(Observer, August 11) suggests that 
Harold Wilson is more concerned with 
pacitying his home front than with 
aving any influence on Federal 
forces. 
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Indeed, Wilson probably recognises 
by now that the British Government 
has had an almost negligible in- 
fluence, partly because it was dealing 
with only one group in a Federal 
union of considerable ethnic com- 
plexity, partly because it could poly 
affect the so-called ‘‘ moderates” 
and it is they who are now weaken- 
ing. Gowon’s alleged restraint on a 
commander like Adekunle, respon- 
sible for military action in the 
southern parts of Biafra—a Sandhurst 
officer with his second eye fixed 
covetously on the central command 
in Lagos, a man so confident in victory 
that he can afford, for the benefit of 
British TV cameras, to treat captured 
Tbos patronisingly like erring 
piccaninnies—must be somewhat 
similar to Wilson’s own restraint on 
Gowon. The degree of contro] is in 
both cases marginal. 


Sanctuary 


That there is potentially a real lever 
of British influence—even at the 
present time—cannot be denied. But 
for it to be of any value at all, the 
Government must declare that (1) it 
realises the Federals are pursuing a 
line of attack and argument (exempli- 
fied by statements at the Kampala 
and Addis Ababa talks that there can 
be no discussion before renunciation 
of Biafran secession) that will lead to 
military conquest of the Ibo heart- 
land, and (2) that this is completely 
indefensible. There is no obligation 
for the British Government formally 
to recognise Biafra—indeed, this 
might be the final folly at this stage 
—but only to recognise the reality of 
a situation in which the free passage 
of humanitarian aid is the sole im- 
mediate requirement. 


The British Government has already 
acknowledged, if only by default, the 
shame of Biafran as well as Nigerian 
starvation. This realisation of human 
need has to be substantiated with the 


most vital recognition of all: that of 
a sanctuary for dying people driven 
to the wall. If a statement by the 
British Government, demanding that 
Nigerian troops halt their invasion, 
were to have no effect on the Federal 
advance, what is to be done? With- 
drawal of arms- supplies is, on its own, 
as empty a gesture now as it was a 
vital necessity a year ago. At that 
time, such action on the part of the 
British Government would have 
indicated the earnestness of Britain’s 
role as a “mediator,” and that role 
would have been accepted quickly by 
the Ibos and, probably later on, by 
the Federal forces. With the situation 
as it is at the moment, however, any 
halt in arms-supplies logically de- 
mands simultaneous withdrawal of 
British capital investment and foreign 
aid from Federal Nigeria. 


All sorts of British interests in 
Nigeria would suffer as a result of 
such sanctions—but none is likely to 
deteriorate to a greater extent than 


@ritain’s reputation on the African 


continent already has. Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, President of the 
Ivory Coast, expressed the point very 
forcefully—and significantly took 
Rhodesia as his context—in his state- 
ment in May on the eve of the Ivory 
Coast’s recognition of Biafra: 


“T have always been opposed to the 
use of violence in Rhodesia for 
two reasons: first of all from 
political conviction .. . and because 
I know surely that the English 
would never accept going to war 
against their white brothers in 
Rhodesia. I cannot condemn 
fratricidal conflict in Nigeria and 
approve of it in Rhodesia . 
From this premise I hardly under- 
stand, and find it difficult to accept, 
the attitude of the British Govern- 
towards the people of 


“That the British Government, 
leader of the Commonwealth, whose 
duty it should have been in the 
face of such a terrible drama, to 


play the role of mediator: that 
England, hostile to all use of 
violence in Rhodesia: that England, 
which had graciously recognised 
the independence of Ireland .. . 
should furnish the most lethal 
weapons for the massacre of 
Biafrans, who themselves are 
citizens of the Commonwealth, 
surpasses our comprehension.” 


Mistrust 


Inevitably, recommendations made to 
any party directly involved in this 
conflict have an air of unreality about 
them. Just as the false announcement 
during the Niamey Conference, to the 
effect that agreement had been 
reached on a land-corridor for aid, 
almost seemed to herald the end of 
the war, so recent news that Red 
Cross planes are being deliberately 
fired on seems to betoken the last 
squalid and inhuman straw designed 
to break not only the ill-fated Addis 
Ababa Conference but close on seven 
million men, women, and children. 
In a war of such incongruity there 
can be neither cures nor solutions 
until some gesture or statement, 
cognizant of the devastation of the 
Situation and its implication for the 
world, breaks the closed circle of 
mistrust and fear. 


By declaring its support simply for 
the Biafran “case” without further 
definition, the French Government 
clearly increased the viciousness of 
the circle. By demanding Federal 
acceptance of an Ibo “sanctuary,” 
and by re-stating its offer of a Com- 
monwealth force to supervise not a 
cease-fire but, in this case, a detente, a 
breathing space before a true con- 
stitutional conference which would 
discuss all the doubts and fears 
surrounding such terms as “ seces- 
sion” and “federation,” the British 
Government could put itself in a 
position to break the deadlock. And 
public pressure could force the 
Government to make the effort. 

RocEer Moopy 


Nixon’s nuclear game of poker 


Richard Nixon has implied that he 
would, if elected President, threaten 
to use nuclear weapons against North 
Vietnam, so as to force Hanoi to 
negotiate. 


This is what a tape-recorded address 
to Southern delegates last week sug- 
gests. Louis Heren, Times correspon- 
dent, interprets it this way, and so 
does. Nguyen Thanh Le, North 
Vietnamese spokesman at the Paris 
talks. 
“How do 
clusion? Pll 
ended . 
go out... 


aie bring a war to a con- 
tell you how Korea was 
. Eisenhower let the word 
. to the Chinese and the 
North Koreans that he would not 
tolerate this continual ground war of 


attrition, and within a matter of 
months, they negotiated. 

“Well, as far as negotiation is con- 
cerned (in Vietnam) that should be 
our position. We’ll be militarily strong 


and diplomatically strong .. . 
point is that only by a atest 
position can you bring your enemy 
to negotiate. And that is the way we 
won the war.” 


“T played a little poker when I was 
in the Navy. I learnt something—it 
was very expensive (laughter)—I 
learnt this . . . when a guy didn’t 
have the cards he talked awfully big. 
But when he had the cards, he just 
sat there—had that cold look in his 
eye. 

“ Now we've got the cards. But we’ve 
got to strengthen the United States— 
what we’ve got to do is walk softly 
and carry a big stick and we can have 
peace in this world. And that is what 
we are going to do.” (Applause.) 
That was how Nixon put it, speaking 
to seven Southern delegations last 
Tuesday. And the point is that 
President Eisenhower did “by all 


accounts, threaten to use the bomb 
if the North Koreans did not 
negotiate ” (Louis Heren, The Times, 
August 8). 

On Monday this week, Nguyen Thanh 
Le at a Paris press conference 
strongly criticised Nixon, quoted 
newspaper reports of the speech, and 
said that before the Paris talks Nixon 
had always been in favour of intensi- 
fying and extending the war and 
bombing the North. 


The threat implied by Nixon was 
denied on Monday by his press secre- 
tary Herbert Klein. “Neither pub- 
licly nor privately has he mentioned 
any use of nuclear weapons.” This 
is consistent with the actual words of 
the talk, but completely misses the 
plain meaning. But maybe, say the 
optimists, Nixon didn’t mean it, and 
was just trying to win Southern votes. 

KEVIN McGRATH 
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GEOFFREY ASHE suggests that the task for 
4 non-violent movement is to build 


THE COUNTER-SOCIETY 


The Gandhi Centenary Year begins in October and various Indian 
national, Gandhian and pacifist groups, as well as governments, will 
be recognising the anniversary with ceremonies and_ educational 
projects. However, Geoffrey Ashe, author of a recent biography of 
Gandhi (“ Gandhi: A Study in Revolution,” Heinemann—reviewed in 
Peace News, August 2), believes that the Centenary can be the occasion 
for a radical re-statement and re-application of his ideas in the present 
political context. This article is a slightly shortened version of a talk he 
gave at the Peace Pledge Union last March. 


Several months ago, Joan Baez des- 
cribed non-violence as a flop, though 
she did qualify that by saying violence 
was a bigger flop. However, to my 
mind, we shouldn’t be downcast. By 
studying Gandhi’s non-violence a little 
more carefully we can see what was 
wrong and make a fresh start. I am 
working on the Gandhi Centenary be- 
cause I believe that some of the ideas 
which Gandhi explored in his career 
are still valuable and _ exciting, 
uniquely so; that these ideas can be 
re-stated and re-applied in the present 
context; but—what is perhaps the 
main thing—that no large-scale move- 
ment in this country has yet fully 
absorbed them or put them into 
practice. 


When I got down to my biography of 
Gandhi three years ago, I soon began 
to meet with surprises. I went to 
India twice, and almost the first 
Indian I spoke to told me that the 
West always misunderstood Gandhi. I 
visited villages, talking with ordinary 
people and asking what the Mahatma 
meant to them. So far as I can recall, 
none of them said a word about non- 
violence, or civil disobedience, or the 
famous spinning wheel. The message 
came through something like this: 


“* He taught Indians to be patriotic 
and self-reliant,’ they say. ‘He 
taught the importance of everyday 
concerns as well as high politics. 
He taught brotherhood and no class 
distinction. He taught that Indians 
must stand on their own feet and 
supply their own needs. That they 
must hate nobody, not even the 
British, and be brave and straight- 
forward, and grasp that their only 
enemy was fear’.” 


The Indian masses revere him as a 
sort of Moses, a moulder of the 
national moral character. He has the 
same religious aura and is well on 
the way to becoming a Hindu god. 


Not a protester 


Or consider some of the aspects that 
have interested Westerners. For in- 
stance, he is thought of as a pacifist. 
Yet almost the last political act of his 
life was to approve of Indian military 
action in Kashmir. He is counted as 
a patron saint of the peace movement. 
Yet with all his many interests he 
never founded a peace organisation 
himself, nor did he take much interest 
in the peace’ movement of his day, 
although spokesmen for it were 
always coming to see him. He is sup- 
posed to have inspired modern pro- 
test activities, and such manoeuvres 
as mass sit-downs in Trafalgar Square. 
Yet he never led or took part in a 
protest movement as we think of 
them now, and he explicitly con- 
demned the Trafalgar Square type of 
sit-down tactic. 


I am not saying these things to intro- 
duce an essay on what he did or 
didn’t teach. Nor am I disparaging 
all protest parades. The object is just 


to convey that there is more here than 
meets the eye. After sifting the data 
I realised that I was dealing with 
somebody more vivid and thought- 
provoking than I'd expected. 


As you probably know, Gandhi called 
his theory of action “ Satyagraha.” 
The word means “Firmness in 
Truth,” or “ Truth-Force.” What you 
are supposed to do first, in essence, 
is to analyse a wrong state of affairs, 
probe it to its fundamentals, and de- 
fine the issues precisely. To Gandhi, 
this quest for the Truth of the situa- 
tion was a religious act, but I will 
pass that by for the moment. The up- 
shot, anyhow, is that some focal point 
in the situation will very likely thrust 
itself on you. There will be at least 
one issue of a make-or-break kind, 
where the evil of the situation comes 
to a head, so to speak. Here you must 
make a stand, and here you do make 
a stand. Most of Gandhi’s campaigns 
grew out of crises that were created 
by particular official acts whiche 
Indians found  intolerable—edicts 
about registration, censorship, and so 
on. Campaigners were expected to 
know exactly what they were fighting 
about, to do it openly and honestly, 
and to be responsible citizens in other 
respects. Gandhi never preached 
mere anarchy or indiscriminate law- 
breaking. When it began to happen in 
India, he twice called off an entire 
campaign. 

Satyagraha means grasping Truth 
with a precise insight, and affirming 


it non-violently. Gandhi called himself 
a teacher of Truth and Non-Violence, 


At the moment 
political and hippy 
drop-outs tend to 
discover what 
identity of interest 
they have, in 
common opposition 
to “ The Fuzz.” 
Geoffrey Ashe 
argues, however, 
for a more positive 
incentive to unity 
in “ the 
Underground.” “ If 
your thoughts are 
centred on a hate 
or an opposition,” 
he says, “ you will 
eventually eo off 
the rails.” Here, a 
policeman aims a 
punch at a hesitant 
demonstrator 
during the “ Antt- 
Facsist Rally ” in 
London, July 7. 
(Photo: Gordon 
Winter.) 


in that order. And the first of the two 
main points I want to make is that 
Non-Violence has to be seen in rela- 
tion to Truth. When he spoke of non- 
violence, he didn’t mean primarily 
what Westerners have tended to think 
of—non-violence as a tactic, abstain- 
ing from hitting people. The basic 
thing here is the non-violence of the 
mind. In Gandhi’s view, if you don’t 
start with this and stick to it, you 
won’t evaluate the situation correctly; 
you won’t get to Truth, or at any rate, 
you won’t keep your grasp on it. As 
he said, ‘‘ Anger must be banished, 
and fear and falsehood.” This may 
sound trite, but it isn’t. One of the 
implications is that it is not enough 
to be merely against something, not 
enough to be simply “anti.” If you 
are, if your thoughts are centred on 
a hate or an opposition, you may or 
may not achieve some good but you 
will eventually go off the rails. This 
is not meant as a doctrine of ethics, 
but as a plain statement of fact. 
Purely ‘‘ anti” action involves a sort 
of mental violence and will go wrong. 


Grasp on Truth 


When I grasped this idea I realised 
that Gandhi had diagnosed, in 
advance, exactly what had struck me 
as the fatal flaw in movements I had 
observed myself. I won’t discuss CND 
or the Committee of 100, which do of 
course raise complex issues. But there 
were movements alongside them in 
their heyday where the flaw was per- 
fectly obvious. One was Yellow Star. 
I don’t know if anybody remembers 
Yellow Star, but it was launched in 
1962 to oppose Colin Jordan and 
other neo-fascists who were causing 
trouble. I was on the committee and 
wrote the report which was published 
afterwards by the Institute of Race 
Relations. And this was what I noticed 
about the Yellow Star crowd—every 
position they took up was an “ anti” 


position, in some cases a “hate” 
position (only their hates were differ- 
ent from their opponents’ hates). 
They bore out Gandhi completely. 
They became so absurd and con- 
temptible that their movement lost 
its supporters and fell to pieces. 


This conception of keeping your grasp 
on Truth, keeping your eye on the 
ball as it were, underlies even the 
better-known part of Gandhi’s non- 
violence—non-violence in action. 
When: you have grasped the precise 
nature of the Wrong, you affirm the 
Right by the appropriate method: 
non-cooperation, civil disobedience, or 
setting up counter-institutions. This 
action must be non-violent. But not 
solely for moral reasons. Indeed, non- 
violence was by no means an absolute 
“must” in Gandhi’s ethics. He 
thought the worst evil was not 
violence but cowardice—running 
away from the issue. No, the basic 
reason for non-violence in action is 
that if you allow yourself to become 
violent, you will lose your hold on 
Truth and go wrong. As somebody 
else put it, ‘“In war, truth is the first 
casualty.” There is much more to it 
than this, but this is the root of the 
matter. For Gandhi, violence of mind 
or body is a sin of falsification. To 
right society’s evils we must over- 
come the merely “anti” attitude, and 
the emotions that go with it and 
lead us astray. 


That, surely, is why Gandhi had so 
little to do with protest parades and 
sit-down demonstrations, although 
both were known in his India. Even 
when he led his greatest protest of 
all, his campaign in 1930 against the 
British salt tax, he didn’t tell his 
followers to march about with 
placards saying, ‘“‘ Down with the Salt 
Tax.” He told them to defy the 
government monopoly by making salt 
for themselves. The protest took the 


continued opposite 


from page 2 


positive form of setting up a free 
democratic salt industry. 


Let us be quite clear what this is all 
about. I’m not saying that you or I 
or anybody should do this or that 
because Gandhi did. I’m saying I 
believe that on this point he was most 
profoundly right, and experience has 
proved him so. 


The salt business brings me to the 
second of the two ideas I want to 
convey now. We all probably have a 
vague image of Gandhi teaching 
Indians to use spinning wheels. Hand- 
spinning was part of what he called 
“the constructive programme.” But 
not many people realise how closely 
it was related to civil disobedience, 
non-cooperation and all the rest. It 
may come as a surprise (it did to me) 
to find that Gandhi always insisted, 
even at the height of civil disobedi- 
ence, that “the constructive pro- 
gramme is the key to success.” 


What did he mean? Well, the hand- 
spinning was an economic weapon in 
a fairly obvious way. It gave the 
peasant a little extra income, and it 
helped Indians to supply their own 
needs and squeeze out British textiles. 
But the constructive programme in- 
cluded a lot more besides. In 1921, 
when Gandhi made the first attempt 
to achieve Indian Swaraj or self-rule, 
he reorganised the Congress Party as 
a democratic mass movement for 
building a whole new society in the 
shell of the old. That was the essence 
of what was tried in 1921, and in fact 
there was no civil disobedience that 
year at all. 


Self-reliance 


Perhaps I can sketch what he was 

aiming at by quoting a passage in my 

own book: 
“He meant his popularised Con- 
gress to be a state within the state, 
a citadel of dissent against the 
wrongful regime. Under its aegis, a 
transformed self-reliant society 
would take shape. Regenerate 
Indians would set up their own 
schools, their own courts, their own 
cottage industries, their own police. 
As they became less and less depen- 
dent on the regime, they could cut 
down their co-operation further and 
further. Also, the existing police 
and the soldiers could be weaned 
away from the British service. 


“ «There can be no Swaraj,’ Gandhi 


‘without our feeling and 
being the equals of Englishmen.’ 
... ‘Let us not mistake reformed 
councils, more law courts and even 
governorships for real freedom or 


wrote, 


power. They are but _ subtler 
methods of emasculation.’ What he 
proposed was that the British 
Establishment in India should be 
forced to live with a Counter- 
Establishment, not aggressive, not 
vengeful, but simply growing... 
Sooner or later, the beam would 
tip. The Sahib would recognise that 
his power had vanished, and make 
amends.” 


The key concepts here are the 
counter-society growing up, and the 
self-reliance. Gandhi’s revolution was 
always a bottom-up revolution, a do- 
it-yourself revolution. The people 
were to create their own society. Re- 
cently I expect you have noted the 
launching of several educational 
bodies called anti-universities, in- 
cluding one in London. You may not 
know that the first anti-universities 
were founded by Gandhi in 1921 to 
provide Indians with a higher educa- 
tion not angled to the needs of the 
British Raj. 


As time passed, Gandhi’s ideas of the 
new counter-society that was to grow 
inside the old developed further and 
further. He saw himself as laying the 
foundations for a future Non-Violent 
Society based on love, on the “ good 
of all” or “Sarvodaya,” as some of 
his followers sum it up today. All 
his social “causes” fitted into that 
picture. Non-violence meant no 
oppression or conflict—hence, free- 
dom of the worker from exploitation 
by big business; freedom of women 
from the tyranny of the male; justice 
for India’s depressed classes; no re- 
ligious feuding or persecution; and 
so forth. On the positive side, it meant 
de-centralisation and cottage  in- 
dustries and village revivai and popu- 
lar culture . . . and so on. en I 
understood this, I again saw Gandhi’s 
relevance to some of our own con- 
cerns, however different British 
society is from Indian. The idea of 
the free counter-institution is, for 
example, just what Arnold Wesker 
tried to develop in Centre 42, to 
enable artists to control their own 
media instead of being subject to the 
coercion of commercial interests. 


Gandhi, in fact, taught me an attitude 
of mind which I believe is the right 
one for the revolutionary today. 
Granted, there must be _ protest. 
Granted, there must be dissent. But 


the people who do the protesting and 
dissenting must be affirmative and 
creative themselves. And I don’t mean 
just that they should cook up political 
demands and lobby MPs with them. I 
mean that they should set to work 
building a counter-society, a distinct 
mode of living, on a do-it-yourself 
basis. Perhaps at first on a small 
scale, perhaps in a part-time way... 
but a counter-society. This is the 
proper context for future activities 
for peace in the broadest sense. 


‘The Underground’ 


Even five years ago there was not the 
potential in this country for such a 
movement. Today I think there is. All 
over the place we do see scattered 
aspirations after direct action, instead 
of wire-pulling through established 
parties and institutions. We may 
think first of enterprises like Volun- 
tary Service Overseas which are 
socially more or less neutral. But 
some are real attempts to by-pass 
the system, to defy it, or to build out- 
side it. I mentioned the sort of free 
artistic projects which Centre 42 
pioneered. Besides these we have 
groups like the Simon Community, 
groups that try to help problem 
families and old people, student 
activists, and even disjointed out- 
breaks like the five Surbiton typists 
working an extra half-hour. 


Alongside the little things like that, 
we also have a much bigger thing 
called “the Underground,” with its 
celebrated fortnightly paper, Inter- 
national Times. Pve no intention of 
debating the ethics of dropping out, 
or rushing off to form little love- 
communities. But there’s no doubt 
that the same impulse to break free 
and create your own small bit of 
world is present in the Underground, 
strongly and admirably present. It 
will become creative when the right 
lead is given. I believe there are 
thousands of people prepared to 
break free at least to some extent, 
and to do something themselves, if 
they can be brought together and 
given the right lead. This implies 
some kind of organisation and centre, 
perhaps like Gandhi’s famous Ashram 
near Ahmedabad, but Vll defer that 
question for the moment. 


You may say, “It’s different for us 
because Gandhi had a well-defined 
patriotic cause which many could 
agree on, and we haven’t.” However, 
I feel that we in Britain are still, 
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A dancer at the Middle Earth Club 
——one of London’s more flourishing 
Underground enterprises—lies 
prostrate on the floor after a police 
raid. Says Geoffrey Ashe, “ The 
Underground will become creative 
when the right lead is given.” 
(Photo: Serena Wadham.) 


after a fashion, carrying on the same 
struggle as Gandhi himself. He 
worked to shake off the British 
Empire. Part of our own task, 
here and now, is to shake off 
the ghost of the British Empire. 
That spectre still haunts the estab- 
lished system, and has more _in- 
fluence than we are apt to realise. 
Because the Empire did once exist, 
and Britain was (God help us) 
“ great,” it has been possible to smear 
every step towards justice and peace 
and British withdrawal from the 
power race, from the grant of Indian 
independence onward, as a surrender, 
a decline, a betrayal. Likewise every 
protest against a continuing British 
role in power politics has been de- 
nounced as unpatriotic. That is why 
a paper like the Daily Express can go 
on viciously undermining the national 
interest on almost every issue, yet 
persuade readers that it speaks with 
the voice of patriotism. Patriotism 
still means loyalty to the ghost- 
Empire with all it implies. 


I am sometimes amazed at the way 
this outlook has infected people who 
are too young to remember the real 
Empire. They accept that it has van- 
ished, yet they swallow their parents’ 
myth that its disappearance means 
Britain is going to the dogs. With 
some honourable exceptions they 
don’t see the change as the hopeful 
thing it is. My personal view is that 
the counter-society which we ought to 
be planning should not be afraid to 
speak of a New Patriotism. After all, 
Gandhi himself was an Indian patriot. 
It should embody what is sound and 
true in this nation, lay the ghost of 
Imperial sovereignty, and set up its 
own alternatives to the assorted 
shams that pretend to express the 
patriotic spirit. 

To come down from the general to 
the particular, I think any Gandhian 
project that may be undertaken 
should follow the suggested pattern. 
That is, it should be positive, clearly 
and constructively related to some 
well-defined issue in existing society. 
Also it should be a step, however 
modest, towards the formation of a 
counter-society, going on and growing 
in an experimental quest without 
limit—a_ community of people prac- 
tising self-reliance and non-violence in 
the fullest sense. I don’t mean all 
living together weaving their own 
clothes—no crank stuff—but all 
working in concert. Of course, this 
community, when it takes shape, 
should be equipped to carry out acts 
of protest and civil disobedience. Of 
course, it should try to influence the 
established society all round, and to 
convert its members. Of course, it 
should campaign for peace. But it 
must live by a life of its own, not a 
life drawn purely from hate of some- 
thing outside. Any project should be 
ae a preliminary essay towards 

is. 
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A comprehensive selection of works 
by and on Gandhi and on non- 
violence will be available from 
Housmans Bookshop for the cen- 
tenary year. Titles now in stock 
include: 
My Experiments with Truth 
Gandhi’s autobiography 15s’ (1s 3d) 
All Men are Brothers—life and thoughts 
of Gandhi compiled from his writings 
by K. Kripalani 6s 6d (9d) 
Gandhian Techniques in the Modern 
World—an outline of non-violence by 
Pyarelal 2s 6d (5d) 
(Please add postage as in brackets) 
HOUSMANS, 
5 Caledonian Road, London NI. 
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‘| welcome deaih for Zimbabwe 


Kevin McGratn writes: Generalised 
guerrilla war in Southern Africa 
came a giant step nearer this week. 
On Friday the High Court in Salisbury 
sentenced to death 32 guerriilas; on 
Monday, in South Africa, 5,000 
soldiers and airmen began nine days 
of anti-guerrilla training manoeuvres. 
The high proportion of guerrilla in- 
filtrators captured in Rhodesia, and 
captured alive at that, has served to 
foster a myth that they are a dis- 
pirited, incompetent and militarily 
unimpressive bunch with negligible 
local support. Press accounts, notably 
in the Express and Telegraph papers, 
have assiduously reinforced this. 


By their defiant and _ dignified 
speeches before sentence, and by the 
way they joined in rebel songs after 
being sentenced to die for bringing 
“weapons of war” into Rhodesia, the 
32 men went far towards shattering 
this myth and setting up a counter- 
myth which could in the long run 
outweigh their relative military 
failure 


“ As we stand here, the people are 
fighting so everyone can enjoy life in 
Rhodesia,” said one. ‘‘ Harsh sen- 
tences and the hanging of our people 
will not cower us. It will only make 
us bitter. Whatever happens to me, 
we shall continue fighting.” 


Said another, “I welcome the death 
sentence. I am prepared to sacrifice 
my life for Zimbabwe . . . My spirit 
will continue to fight with the 
Zimbabwe people.” 


The hanging judge, Mr Justice Davies, 
was warned by another that he would 
himself some day stand trial. This 
sort of consideration mav have lain 
behind his statement that he was 
sending a report to the Rhodesian 
Executive drawing their attention to 
features in the case that would justify 
the commutation of the mandatory 
death sentences. 


Four of the sentenced men were 
members of South Africa’s banned 
African National Congress. Already 
South African government forces are 


GAS AND 


Bob Overy writes: Last Thursday, on 
Hiroshima Day, the Anglican Pacifist 
Fellowship staged a large meeting in 
the Central Hall, Westminster. Lead- 
ing Bishops put their views on 
“Christians and War,” giving their 
support to the APF’s hope that the 
judgment of three Lambeth Con- 
ferences—that war as a means of 
settling international disputes is in- 
compatible with the teaching and 
example of Jesus Christ—will be 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
which is the complete repudiation of 
war. 


But it is inconceivable that the estab- 
lished Church will embrace pacifism 
and act on it. This would entail 
disentangling itself from the infinitely 
more tempting embrace of state 
power. Too many Bishops measure 
their achievements by the rules and 
logic of power for a pacifist caucus 
ever to have the hope of capturing the 
ecclesiastical commanding heights— 
even assuming that this were a 
worthy endeavour. 


Yet, of course, it is not. When a group 
of young CHURCH supporters met a 
dozen or so Bishops from Lambeth 
for a private discussion in St Martin’s- 
in-the-Field vicarage the following 
day, not one Bishop could answer 
directly the question of a perceptive 
black-bearded curate who wanted to 
know what it meant for the Bishops 
that Jesus had sought to make himself 
“vulnerable” with the weak and the 
victims—that is, in the world’s 
terms, in terms of social change or 
overthrowing Roman power, he had 
been “‘a failure ” and died like a com- 
mon criminal. 


Later, a theology don from Oxford 
ventured back to the topic with the 
statement that Jesus was not a failure 
“because of the Resurrection.” He 
it was who gaye other more straight- 
forward Bishops their rationale with 
his talk of the “ agonising dilemma ~ 
—‘‘ We are all hypocrites ”—wonder- 
ing whether it was better for him to 
go informally to Downing Street and 
whisper privately in Harold’s ear or 
to speak out publicly on, say, the 
Vietnam issue and lose the invitation. 


This theologian developed the fatal 
distinction between the morally right 
“ protest” and the politically ‘‘ effec- 
tive’’ action (which he implied is 
more morally right) to the point 
where the other Bishops were able to 
talk comfortably about their own 
“ unspectacular ” and “undramatic ” 
efforts to change things. As if it 
wasn’t spectacular and dramatic to 
wear Bishop’s robes and visit Harold 


GAITERS 


Wilson! As if it was spectacular to 
go to jail for one’s beliefs. 


One Bishop said how irritated he was 
with CHURCH’s demands that they 
should sell off the fabulous wealth of 
the Church and give it to the poor— 
one had to realise how much patient 
work was needed to persuade the rest 
of the Anglican hierarchy. He also 
talked about CHURCH’s radical pro- 
test actions as “ gestures,” and didn’t 
appear to recognise that a life spent 
in failing to persuade the upper 
councils of the Church to abandon 
their wealth may equally be criticised 
as a mere “ gesture.” 


News from Santiago in Chile-that 200 
left-wing Christians had taken over 
the Roman Catholic cathedral there 
for 14 hours in protest against “a 
Church too concerned with the rich ” 
must encourage CHURCH to perse- 
vere. But just as the Santiago Arch- 
bishop has suspended eight priests 
from their duties for taking part in 
the cathedral seizure, they cannot ex- 
pect anything but an authoritarian 
response when they begin to hit 
harder. 


Cornwall plans 
CBW protests 


Trelawney writes: Ambitious plans 


are afoot in Cornwall to dramatise- 


local opposition to Nancekuke, the gas 
warfare factory near Redruth. 


“We believe that the campaign is 
condemned to certain failure if we 
insist on clinging to _ traditional 
methods of protest,” says a member 
of the Nancekuke Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. ‘‘ The situation calls for a new 
approach if we are to break through 
government deceit and public apathy 
and expose the real nature of Nance- 
kuke to the man in the street.” 


The Committee hope to extend their 
autumn campaign well beyond the 
boundaries of Cornwall. They call on 
individuals, groups and organisations 
to support their demonstration by 
sending delegates and representatives 
to the conference to be held in St 
Ives on September 1, August Bank 
Holiday weekend. 

Many imaginative proposals are being 
discussed, one of which requires 
quantities of used aerosol canisters 
(fly-sprays, hair-sprays, etc). For 
conference details, write to Graham 
Hewitt, 24 Back Road West, St Ives 
(and please send him your empty 
canisters). 
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becoming increasingly involved in 
Rhodesia. The manoeuvres of this 
week suggest that this could be step- 
ped up officially to include regular 
troops as well as the police already 
admitted. 


On Thursday, August 15, a protest 
was planned outside Rhodesia House 
in London. A leaflet issued by Anti- 
Apartheid called for the protest, from 
5 pm to 7 pm, to include a march to 
Downing Street. British government 
intervention was demanded. 


Anti-Apartheid also calls for pressure 
on the government to cancel its in- 
vitation to three South African MPs 
and three South African journalists 
to visit Britain this autumn. It points 
out that while South Africa is assist- 
ing an illegal regime in Rhodesia to 
kill British citizens, such an invitation 
is hardly appropriate. 
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“Tt really does not matter what 

Rhodesia calls itself. All you are 

dealing with is a little squalid 

minority.” — Sir Dingle Foot, 
August 11 1968. 


CHANGE 
COURSE 
ON RACE 


There was some prospect this week 
of a step towards the reduction of 
racial discrimination in the Merchant 
Navy (the only major industry given 
carte blanche to carry out a blatantly 
discriminatory policy in the new Race 
Relations Act). 


Following talks between the Shipping 
Federation and the National Union of 
Seamen, the NUS has said that its 
members will no longer object to 
coloured seamen “as long as they are 
integrated into society and 
accustomed to the way of life in 
Britain.” (In fact, at the NUS annual 
meeting a motion attacking discrim- 
ination was passed; however, as 
demonstrated during the seamen’s 
strike, the union executive has an 
independent way with it.) 


On Friday a spokesman for the 
National Sea Training Schools, which 
train 3,000 seamen a year, said that 
“before the end of the year boys of 
any nationality ” (see how innacurate 
euphemisms creep in to disguise 
colour discrimination) ‘ will have an 
equal chance of acceptance for train- 
ing provided they have the other 
necessary qualifications.” Till now 
only when they have a promise of a 
definite job to go to have non-white 
applicants been accepted by the 
Training Schools, on whose boards of 
management sit representatives of 
the Department of Education and 
Science and the Board of Trade. 


Peace ship to Boulogne 


A “Peace Ship” to beat the British 
government’s ban on North 
Vietnamese or NLF representatives 
entering Britain is planned for Sun- 
day, September 22, by the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam. 


If at least 600 people have booked by 
August 28—and the signs are positive 
that they will have—the BCPV will be 
hiring an entire ship, with room for 
over 1,000. This will make possible 
such things as “a church service and 
other entertainment ”—plans are still 
fluid. 


Alternatively, the travellers—who 
will include Lord Brockway and some 
MPs—will have places on a regular 
boat. The plans during the day trip 
are to meet North Vietnamese and 
NLF representatives in Boulogne. 


The fare will be £3 return from 
Folkestone, leaving at 10 am. Coaches 
will be going down from London 
(return fare 12s 6d) and elsewhere. 
Cheques made out to BCPV 
(Boulogne Account) should be sent 
to the Treasurer, Alistair McDonald 
MP, 10 Little Britain, London EC1. 


The Green Berets 


While the North Vietnamese and the 
NLF are kept out of Britain for fear 
they make propaganda, the govern- 
ment had no qualms about letting in 
John Wayne’s film The Green Berets, 
which was to open on Thursday at the 
Warner, Leicester Square (437-3423). 
At last week’s press show, demon- 
strators made their presence noticed 
(most critics, while panning the film, 


commented on the protesters as well). 
The film’s opening was due for last 
Thursday—the management _ ex- 
plained the week’s delay as the result 
of public demand for Wait Until Dark, 
starring Audrey Hepburn, to be kept 
on. 


Inevitably, the film, both at the 
Warner and as it travels around the 
country—assuming it does—together 
with the posters publicising it, will 
provide a focus for protests. In fact, 
it seems likely that the net effect of 
the film in Britain will be counter- 
productive from the US government 
point of view. 


Street theatre outside the Warner, 
aimed at those thinking of going to 
the film, was being planned to start 
on Thursday. 


Grateful! 


A grateful letter—accompanied by a 
welcome £1 donation—reached us this 
week from a reader who’s just had a 
splendid holiday after replying to a 
Peace News advert. “I had just the 
reverse experience last year when in 
search of holiday accommodation. 
That hotel was not advertised in your 
paper.” 


So now you’ve been warned. Follow 
her example: send us £1, even if 
you’ve had your holiday. If you don’t 
feel like one, send us your holiday 
money. 

(Cheques payable to Peace News Ltd; 
send them to Merfyn Turner, 
Treasurer, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1.) 
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‘Britannia Rules The Graves’ 


German students demonstrate outside the British Consulate in Frankfurt 
on August 5 in protest against the supply of arms by Britain to Nigeria. 
They carried placards saying “ Britannia rules the graves ” and “ Great 
Britain and Russia united in genocide.” The consul-general refused 


loud-hailer invitati 
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ISRAEL: 


Bill Hillier writes: According to 
‘official Israeli sources, about 1,450 
Arabs described as terrorists are 
currently being held in Israeli 
prisons. Less than half have been con- 
victed. Of the remainder, about half 
are said to be detained for interroga- 
tion, and the rest held in ‘ admin- 
istrative detention” without trial 
under the old British Mandate regula- 
tions. 


The report, said to come from 
“security sources ” in Jerusalem, con- 
tains some odd contradictions. The 
use of the words “captured” and 
“terrorist” of all those held is contra- 
dicted by the statement that a number 
have been released. If a “terrorist” 
is “captured,” then it seems highly 
unlikely that he would be released. It 
must be assumed that the figure of 
1,450 includes those Arabs who have 
been arrested in Israel and the 
occupied territories on suspicion of 
being connected with underground 
organisations, as well as genuine 
“ terrorists.” 


The report puts into a disturbing light 
a statement received in the Peace 
News offices last week. The statement 


ons to “ come out and discuss Biafra.”’ 


is by Advocate Jamil Jusuf Shalhoub, 
an Israeli Arab lawyer resident in 
Haifa, and is addressed to Prime 
Minister Eshkol, Defence Minister 
Dayan and Security Minister Sassoun. 
The authenticity of the statement has 
been verified. 


The statement describes how on 
December 9, 1967, Moayad Othman 
El-Bahsh of Nablus went to the 
Nablus police station to enquire why 
the police had called at his house 
earlier in the day, asking to see him. 
He was immediately arrested and 
charged with the murder of an Arab 
collaborator. At the request of his 
parents, Advocate Shalhoub sought 
permission to see him, but was re- 
fused on the grounds that police 
investigations had not been com- 
pleted. 


Flogged 


From that time until May 22 this year, 


_ Shalhoub’s repeated requests to see 


his client or obtain bail were refused 
for a variety of reasons. On May 22 
Shalhoub finally obtained permission 
to see his client, but was surprised to 


Autonomy for US Negro? 


I, F. Stone, the American political 
commentator, calls in his August 5 
newsletter for an American Negro 
Congress to be established which 
would give the black community a 
degree of political autonomy on the 
lines of that asked for by some 
moderate Scots and Welsh 
nationalists, and which already exists 
in French Quebec. 

“While far from satisfactory, this is 
more responsive to minority grievance 
than simple rule by the dominant 
racial majority . . Though [the 
black community] is not regionally 
concentrated, this community should 
be recognised as a nation within a 
nation and given its own represen- 
tative institutions within the national 
framework. 
“An American 


Negro Congress 


would give the black revolt organised 
focus and a mechanism for peaceful 


change, instead of Jetting a few ex- 
treme nationalists polarise the racial 
struggle as they almost did in Cleve- 
land. This would give whites a 
chance to see just what the majority 
of blacks want and to reach a peace- 
ful accommodation. It would avoid 
the fantasy of separatism while 
adjusting to realities. - 
“Tf, as we believe, the primary de- 
mand would be control of police, 
business and schools in black areas, 
such a representative body could 
negotiate a pattern of nationwide 
change, with whatever help from the 
Federal government was needed to 
bring it about.” 

In fact, the “fantasy of separatism ” 
that groups such as the Black 
Panthers have been expressing does 
not seem for the most part to have 
gone much beyond demanding just 
this kind of thing. 
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FRANCE CLAMPS DOWN 


ON 


In reprisal for their five-week strike 
for the right to present news 
objectively, over 100 French television 
journalists have been purged from 
the ORTF (French BBC). 


In spite of whistling in the wind by 
their union, which says it has the 
backing of all major unions in France 
and drops hints of joint industrial 
action next month, there is little real 
chance of organised resistance. 


At least, that is the prediction of 
Stacy Waddy, in this week’s UK Press 
Gazette. “ Privately this is regarded 
as a hollow threat’, she writes. ‘One 
television director expressed a 
strongly held view that united union 
action was only a remote possibility 
—if only for the reason that most of 
the unions’ members secured con- 
siderable economic concessions and 
were not prepared to hold out on the 
issue of free speech.” 


The man putting the boot in on De 
Gaulle’s behalf is André Francois, 
recently appointed Minister of the 
Interior. “I consider objectivity to be 
a high moral virtue for a journalist,” 
he said, blandly going on to define 
what he meant by the expression. 
“One is objective when one has high 
moral virtue.” 


learn that the case had still not been 
referred to the Military Public 
Prosecutor in Nablus who would be 
responsible for preparing the indict- 
ment. The reason given was still that 
the police had not completed their 
investigations. 


On May 26 Shalhoub met Moayad 
Othman in Ramleh Central Prison: 
“Then and only then did I realise the 
reason for which the police and 
security authorities rejected and re- 
fused my requests for an interview 
with my client. Moayad Othman, in 
spite of all the official threats and 
constant whacking, denied all through 
that he had anything to do with the 
murder of Jamil Yusif Abdel Rahman 
or any of the accusations charged 
against him. He was thus moved to 
Sarafand camp where he was tortured 
and flogged until his left shoulder got 
broken. He was not given any medical 
attention or care and was subjected 
to further torture which resulted in 
the complete paralysis of his left arm. 
I have seen this with my own eyes.” 
The statement ends with an appeal to 
the government to appoint an investi- 
gation committee, to allow medical 
care to his client, to bring him to trial, 
and also to bring his police and army 
interrogators to trial. 


Attached to Advocate Shalhoub’s 
Statement is a statement by Moayad 
Othman, who described himself as a 
12th year student at El-Salahieh 
Secondary School. The statement re- 
lates, in horrifying detail, the tortures 


TV NEWSMEN 


Better still, ‘There is a bigger prob- 
lem than objectivity and that is youth. 
We must create a television that 
speaks to youth, exposes youth’s prob- 
lems.” Of course, for the whole first 
week of the student uprising, ORTF 
did not carry any news about it. 


“What I demand is that when [ 
decide on the subject to be treated, 
it shall be treated with objectivity,” 
M Francois is quoted as saying. Up 
till now producers have had “ exces- 
sive liberty.” 


But with 102 dismissals and arbitrary 
transfers—this is a minimum figure, 
since ORTF have refused to issue a 
list (in addition there are many free- 
lances who will be blacklisted)— 
M Francois is determined to counter 
the situation. ‘‘When I reorganise I 
flatten a system.” 


What about all the new men he will 
need? “I don’t feel that finding them 
will prove insurmountable. For ex- 
ample we have to find 120 plays a 
year. There must be enough new men 
to account for half that. So allowing 
one play per man per year, it is 
enough to find 50 new writers and 
that is nothing extraordinary. No 
problem.” 


TIONS OF TORTURE 


which he alleges were practised on 
him. He claims that the object of the 
torture was to make him confess 
membership of the El Fatah, which he 
denies. He also claims that he was 
forced to sign a letter approving the 
blowing up of his parent’s house in 


Nablus, and that two complaints to 


the Red Cross visiting the prison only 
resulted in intensifying the brutality. 


Verification 


Allegations of torture are always hard 
to verify, and we cannot, of course, 
vouch for the accuracy of Moayad 
Othman’s statement. We have, how- 
ever, confirmed the authenticity of 
Advocate Shalhoub’s statement and, 
as an Israeli citizen and member of 
the legal profession, it must be 
assumed that he would jeopardise his 
position if his statement were shown 
to be an invention. His requests for 
medical attention, a trial, and an 
enquiry are minimal and it is difficult 
to see how they can be refused. 


Vietnam aid 

The “ National Week of Medical Aid 
for Vietnam” is planned for October 
12 to 20, by the Medical Aid Com- 
mittee for Vietnam. It is aimed to 
raise £10,000 in a door-to-door collec- 
tion; chief medical needs are blood 
plasma, powdered quinine, anti- 
tetanus -serum, penicillin, cardiac 
stimulants, anaesthetics, surgical in- ~ 
struments and X-ray equipment. 


Available from IT, 2 


2 Betterton Street, London WC2 (01-836 3727) 
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Kenneth Robinson as a 
suppressive person 


ROGER MOODY 


Scientology, or Dianetics, certainly in- 
volves some specious practices. The 
1965 Anderson inquiry in Victoria, 
Australia, established that intimida- 
tion, mystification and persecution 
were characteristic traits. A number 
of victims of the church, or cult, 
whether past members or their rela- 
tives, have impugned its methods, 
while in at least one British court 
case the judge has done the same. 


The methods used by Scientologists, 
however, can hardly have been more 
disreputable than those used by the 
government and some newspapers to 
discredit and restrain them. The 
Ministry of Health, for example, con- 
tents itself with writing off Scien- 
tology as “socially harmful” and 
instrumental in separating members 
of families from each other. The 
second allegation seems to have sub- 
stance; but the question still remains: 
Why has the government, by invoking 
back-stairs regulations, refusing 
visitors’ permits, and banning L. Ron 
Hubbard, the church’s former leader, 
from the country, victimised the 
Church of Scientology rather than any 
other body whose ends are similar? 


The National Council for Civil 
Liberties has pointed out that Moral 
Re-Armament, the Plymouth Brethren 
and the Jehovah’s Witnesses share 
“the more dubious aspects” of 
Scientology. Moreover, Dianetics does 
not prescribe family division in the 
way, it seems, of the officially- 
tolerated Exclusive Brethren sect. It 
could also be argued that the 
Scientology Church’s practices of 
“ auditing” (psycho-analysing) new 
members, and driving moral wedges 
between them and their relatives, are 
not so very different from those used 
by a few local welfare bodies (carry- 
ing out the National Assistance Act), 
the Ministry of Social Security and, 


until recently, some children’s depart-. 


ments, who split parent from child, 
and husband from wife, in dealing 
with an environmental collapse. 


Mr J. L. Todhunter, in a letter to The 
Times on August 3, suggested that the 
church had been threatened with dis- 
ruption, “simply because the leading 
exponents happen to be aliens.” If 
their conduct is criminal, he said, 
they can be prosecuted and, if un- 


Robert Hurwitt 


desirable, a new law can be brought 
in to restrain them. “As it is, the 
organisation has been condemned un- 
heard.” However, I doubt that the 
discrimination is quite as simple as 
Mr Todhunter suggests. Much of the 
government’s recent action was surely 
dictated by the popularity, scale and 
wealthiness of Scientology, 


Scientology is clearly not a church in 
the accepted sense. It preaches, how- 
ever perversely, a type of humanism 
that directly challenges medical 
science. While it would be nonsense 
to go on to talk of the church as a 
direct challenge to the National 
Health Service (even if it once com- 
mended itself as the largest mental 
health organisation in the world), it 
seems to have attracted numbers of 
supporters who would otherwise have 
been committed for psychiatric treat- 
ment. Its publications have also 
achieved quite a response in the 
“mind-bending” field, which was 
bound to make more legitimate 
practitioners jealous, if not downright 
fearful. Ironically, if the church had 
invoked a Supreme Being to bolster 
its methods, it would probably have 
remained unscathed. 


None of the Ministry of Health’s 
pontifications about the group, and 
none of the diatribes in the news- 
papers, have taken issue with its 
basic tenets—centred on ‘“‘ the quest 
for true being.” Nor has there been 
any implication in official statements 
that there might be, or should be, 
objective criteria used for assessing 
mental stability in Scientological 
practices. Even the Anderson report, 
based on four million words of evi- 
dence, baulked at such a suggestion. 
“The theories of Scientology are 
fantastic and impossible,” it stated 
(my italics), in a spate of aggressive 
intolerance which is hardly com- 
mendable in a government report. 


Charlatans? 


It is, of course, Kenneth Robinson’s 
privilege to regard Scientological 
treatments with contempt. But it is 
quite wrong of him to inveigh against 
the integrity and sincerity of the 
church’s leaders and submit them to 


quite extraordinary curbs without any 
argument, any public debate, or any 
official inquiry. The Scientologists 
have every right to know what kind 
of charlatans they are supposed to be. 


Shamefully few people have insisted 
that the Minister of Health take 
rational and detailed issue with the 
church he has attacked. But not only 
does this omission mean that he is 
dangerously close to arbitrary rule. 
It also suggests that his Ministry is 
to a certain extent guilty of what 
Freud called “ projection,” Jung “ the 
shadow complex,” and, in simpler 
terms, Jesus “ seeing the mote in thy 
Brother’s eye but not the beam in 
one’s own.” 


The “process” involved in Scien- 
tology may be called rightfully, at 
times, tautologous, vicious, infantile, 
paranoid, and authoritarian (com- 
parable with the features of authori- 
tarian movements outlined by social 
psychologists Adorno and Hans Toch 
since World War II): it is typified by 
statements which “fence in thoughts 
like cattle” (Norman Mailer) and it 
involves the inversion of conventional 
objects-relations psychology to the 
point where it becomes perverted. 
(For example, intimates are made to 
shout at inanimate objects “to help 
(them) communicate.”) 


But these processes are not dissimilar 


PATCHEN BOUND 


Selected Poems by Kenneth Patchen, 
a Nathaniel Tarn (Jonathan Cape, 
$). 


“T first went to school in a town of 
steel. The boys had faces like thin 
cats—the geography of evil; the 
history of monsters—I want to re- 
mind you that I understand little in 
your sense. Sometimes I pick up a 
stone in the street, and just hold it 
in my hand. That may have nothing 
to do with present difficulties in the 
world; but it gives me pleasure and 
can cause no ultimate harm to any- 
one. I was fifteen before I got all of 
myself in. Until then I seemed to 
smile when I felt angry, grit my teeth 
together when expected to talk. My 
clothes never pleased me in colour or 
in the way they felt when 1 took them 
off at night. They were like the skin 
of an animal I knew nothing about. 
The same with my teeth: often they 
were cold and felt too sharp in my 
mouth.” 


If Kenneth Patchen is not the greatest 
American writer since Mark Twain, 


there are certainly few others in the 
running. “ Vithout adequate know- 
ledge of his work,” Nathaniel Tarn 
writes in his short preface to the 
Selected Poems, ‘“‘ our understanding 
of present trends in American poetry 
would be radically incomplete.” Very 
true. Patchen has had a major in- 
fluence on more than one generation 
of American poets—Ginsberg, Fer- 
linghetti, Michael McClure, and Bob 
Dylan—and on others, such as Adrian 
Mitchell as well. 


But it is his own work, rather than 
his influence, that makes him great. 
And, thank God, here at last is a 
Patchen anthology covering the major 
body of his poetic work from 1936 to 
1967. It’s all here: some of the most 
beautiful love poetry in the English 
language (“ When we were here to- 
gether in a place we did not know, 
nor one another ’’); the intense fury 
directed at those who rule and doubt 
the divine in man (“O THAT JESUS- 


BOY—WHAT A GRIM LAD TO DROP 
DOWN INTO A PUDDLE OF SNAKY 
NITWITS.”); the brilliant, Blakean 


mystical imagery (‘As a_ flower 
thinks/So am I one with thee ”’). 


O in shadowing of the leaf 
thoughts of the rose reach the 
whale at his nightroaming... 
stand him thinking: at gore 
en 


And yet there is something a bit off- 
putting about this collection. Perhaps 
it’s the cover, a fine romantic sketch 
of loving lord and lady beset by 
creatures of the imagination. A fine 
cover for a Keats or Shelley, to be 
sure, but it makes no allowance for 
Patchen’s anger, for the strength of 
the son of a steelworker: “If you 
look at my hands you will see that if 
I knew where to go I could build a 
road that would take me there.” This 
is not the man of light and fire— 
Picasso of poets—not his anger, his 
outrage; not even his love. 


But also it’s the idea of an anthology 
itself {that seems wrong. Patchen 
bound. it’s like a summing-up, an 
autopsy. All right in its place, suitable 
for the T. S. Eliots and Robert 


Bernard Power-Canavan 


from the circular techniques intended 
to cure many Health Service patients 
of their psychosis, nor is the language 
used far removed from some of the 
jargon employed to explain these pro- 
cedures to the patient and public. 
And, for that matter, ‘the quest for 
true being” does not lack resem- 
blance to the existential “journey ” 
advocated as a means of salvation by 
R. D. Laing and his colleagues (re- 
cently attacked by David Holbrook 
in Encounter as a ‘“ death circuit”). 


However, more important—and more 
demonstrable—the Minister’s actions, 
by being authoritarian and neither 
persuasive nor publicly reasoned, 
themselves become _ oppressive, 
thereby affecting and threatening us 
all: the Scientologists may now 
legitimately claim that the Ministry 
has become what they call a “sup- 
pressive agency.” The result of this 
kind of vicious shadow-boxing (to 
paraphrase Jung) is that the Scien- 
tologists exploit the loopholes left to 
them in the law, becoming even more 
secretive and noxious than at present, 
while the government is eventually 
forced by its lop-sided logic to intro- 
duce special laws, which will put 
Kenneth Robinson squarely in the 
ranks of the latterday Demon Kings 
—if he is not already there. 


Lowells, but not for Patchen or Blake. 
Patchen is the poet of earth, trees, 
volcanoes—of a flower, the eye of a 
rabbit, “the greenwhitelonelybright- 
windows of the soul.” Poet of a single 
violent eruption destroying armed 
hate and urban neon, filth, greed, 
corruption, and power. “ THE BEST 
HOPE IS that one of these days the 
ground will get disgusted enough just 
to walk away—leaving people with 
nothing more to stand on than what 
they have so bloody well stood for 
up to now.” 


Better he should be printed in crude 
leaflets and dropped to lovehungry 
trembling troops in the trenches of 
Vietnam, Biafra, Washington ... But 
the criticism is unfair. Patchen’s 
hand-made books are no more readily 
available than Blake’s. This is an ex- 
cellent selection, if a little weak on 
the protest poems. What is here is a 
book to read slowly over the months 
ahead, poems to shout out with the 
glory of life and love. Few poets 
write with such passion. Few have it 
to begin with. 


| 


Worker-pacifist ? 

I am one of those “ pontificating 
pacifists ” that Peter Neville couldn’t 
find at the Springer demonstration 
(“The Middle-Class Pacifists,” August 
9.) I was there, but I turned away in 
disgust at the irrelevance of it all. 
I'm also a middle-class bourgeois, and 
indeed I answer the description in his 
piece completely. ’m middle-class be- 
cause I am a boss, but Pm working- 
class because I in turn have a boss 
and because I work darned hard for 
my bourgeois trimmings. But what’s 
the point of all these class distinctions 
(all right, I'll admit they exist) when 


the Bomb, when it falls, will kill just 
as finally the rich as well as the poor? 


tters 


[ll have to continue my little middle- 
class game of playing at non-violence 
and libertarianism in my daily life, 
because I simply don’t know how else 
to work for the better society we all 
want. Can Peter Neville really sug- 
gest what I can do, what he can do, 
to overcome the apathy of the ordin- 
ary man-in-the-street (lower, middle, 
or upper-class)? He may he able to 
get a few students to move, but has 
he ever been on the knocker and 
faced the “not today, thank you” as 
they rush back to the telly? It would 
take the Queen with a sick puppy in 
her arms standing at the end of the 
road to get the average citizen to 
walk a hundred yards for a guaran- 
teed millenium, and it would take a 
guaranteed more-money-for-less-work 
to get him to do the same if you 
catch him in the factory or the office. 


The intelligentsia—i.e. those who can 
think and can speak—have yet to find 
some way of getting contact with the 
masses—i.e. those who won’t think 
and can’t speak—and until they do, 
symbolic gestures, direct action, or 
throwing rocks at coppers will neither 
help nor hinder: they just as well 
might try positive non-violence as a 
way of life and hope that some day 
a little of it will rub off and then 
we'll all be a little nearer to that 
better society. 

Harold Bowman, 

26 Bolton Road, London W4. 


Actions, not class 


Being a member of the working class, 
not by purport but by true definition, 
I failed to follow Peter Neville’s un- 
fair assault on the ‘“ middle-class 


pacifists.” And knowing the practice, 
rather than the theory, of dealing 
with the problems of my worker com- 
rades, I am bound to say that neither 
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middle-class nor student patronage, as 
such, makes the slightest impression 
on any of us. We judge all men, what- 
ever their class or calling, only by 
their actions and their sincerity. 
Anyone trying to dupe the workers in 
order to climb on their backs to 
power will soon be found out. In this 
Harold Wilson era, we are not about 
to succour another band of syco- 
phants! 

Bill Littlewood, 

18 Link Road, Alton, Hants. 


Right-wing workers 


My father was a window cleaner, my 
mother a canteen cleaner, and the 
people I grew up among were factory 
workers, lorry drivers, dustmen, bus 
conductors, etc. These are the people 
I would term the working class and 
whatever Peter Neville may say, they 
are, almost without exception, ex- 
tremely right-wing in their politics. 
When election time comes round 
they generally vote Labour—not be- 
cause they know what it means but 
because of a vague idea about the 
Labour Party being “on the side of 
the working man.” They rarely 
question this, but some even vote 
Conservative. 


When the Labour Party feels des- 
perately in need of the support of the 
working class, it leans as far Right 
as possible: but the Tories find such 
subtleties unnecessary. Nothing will 
ever convince me that Enoch Powell’s 
infamous speech on immigrants was 
not a put-up job by the Tories to win 
over the working class for the GLC 
elections. And how successful they 
were! Race prejudice runs high among 
the working class. Not only do they 
dislike, fear, and even hate Negroes, 
but also Asians, Greeks, Italians, Ger- 
mans, the Irish, the Scots, and the 
Welsh. Indeed, anybody not English 
is automatically under suspicion. 


They see the immigrants not only as 
“inferior” but also as a threat to 
their job, their ability to find a home 
and a “good” husband for their 
daughter. In fact the immigrant is the 
only thing that enables the British 
working class to feel not quite at the 
bottom of the ladder. Small wonder 
that the working people came out in 
support of Enoch Powell. Moreover, 
the rank-and-file of the trades unions, 
apart from a few militants, generally 
join the unions to get a job with a 
union firm, or are persuaded to join a 
union on the promise of sickness 
benefits, etc. They may strike 
willingly for more pay, shorter hours, 
or anything else that will benefit them 
personally, but they would have to be 
coaxed very hard to strike in support 
of a comrade. 


The point I am trying to make here 
is that it is only the middle classes, 
and Peter Neville’s minority of 
“ worker-students,” that can realisti- 
cally be called politically left-wing. 
The lower working class, which com- 
prises the majority of the working 
class, is as conservative as the Tories. 
And this situation will not change, no 
matter what we do, until there is 
tremendous unemployment or great 
economic hardship. The working class 
has been shit on for so long that, now 
they have a reasonable standard of 
living, they are politically apathetic. 
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FROM ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 


Perhaps it is true that the non-violent 
activists have never been able to get 
through to the working class, but I 
know for a fact that nothing has done 
more to alienate the peace movement 
in the eyes of the working man than 
the violence of the recent VSC demon- 
strations in Grosvenor Square. 
Barbara Higgins, 

31 Tillotson Road, London N9. 


Pacifist integrity! 


Against the unfair claims of Peter 
Neville that many pacifists are not 
conscious of the need for a radical 
restructuring of the rigid and ex- 
ploitative social structure, I can only 
ask him to accept that a great number 
of pacifists have struggled with this 
problem and have rejected, on con- 
sistent grounds, the assumption that 
a “progressive” revolution can be 
achieved only through the medium of 
the working class. Surely he needs to 
consider why all the ‘“ working class” 
revolutions of the past have proved 
morally regressive, and brought in 
their wake the monolithic State, be- 
fore he advocates another. 


Second, the ultimate aim of the VSC 
is limited to the urgent task of bring- 
ing the war in Vietnam to a rapid 
end: it is in no way involved in 
promoting or achieving world peace 
—indeed, the adoption of a platform 
of “non-violence” would be seen as 
the major heresy of those particular 
groups mentioned. With respect to 
pacifists he might have been more 
generous towards their doctrinal in- 
tegrity and have avoided the unwar- 
ranted censure of indifference to the 
pressing daily problems of _ the 
workers. The Christian ethic, which 
is the intellectual heritage of many 
pacifists, is far more revolutionary 
and positively constructive in its 
implications than he is aware, and it 
lays down a code for personal and 
daily life the implementation of which 
would cause the organic harmony of 
the old order of being to collapse. 


Third, the most disturbing  self- 
deception that underlies his argument 
is a belief that the root cause of the 
world’s evils is to be found in the 
economic relationships and _ class 
structure of our society, and that 
therefore we must acknowledge the 
working class as the vital locomotive 
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or vanguard of progressive social 
change. This is absolutely false be- 
cause behind this social structuring is 
the most basic relationship which 
characterises all societies whether 
they be capitalistic, socialistic, or 
totalitarian—the relationship being 
that of the unconscious will to dom- 
ination of the few and the equally 
unconscious abject submission of the 
many: this is the prime area of con- 
cern and essentially involves “ non- 
violent ’’ combat. 


Those who wish to improve society 
usually do so within the terms of this 
relationship, consciously willing per- 
fection on others for their own good 
while unconsciously obeying their 
inner quest for dominance and 
authority over others as the only 
means of attaining this perfection. All 
such quests have failed because once 
control is with the ascendant group 
then the preservation of their own 
power—on the grounds of realism, 
fear of counter-revolution, etc—has 
become the primary aim: and the 
consequence for our civilisation is 
material-technological “ progress ” 
but also spiritual, social, and political 
regression and the maintenance, 
under an outwardly different form, of 
the very power structure that needs 
to be broken down. 

Colin Sharp, 

13 Palace Road, London SW2. 


WOT! NO 
DIARY? 


You may be surprised to find no 
Diary in this week’s paper. The ex- 
planation is simple; there were not 
enough new entries. 

Please, if you are planning a demo, a 
film-show, a seminar, a vigil, a sit-in, 
love-in, be-in or freak out, a con- 
ference, a fast or a revolution: we 
want to hear about it! 


There is a single “ once-only ” event 
which we have to announce this week: 
a vigil at Nancekuke against the 
manufacture of chemical weapons, to 
take place between 10 am.and 6 pm 
on Saturday, August 17. (For details, 
write to Barbara Hudson, 2 Regent 
Sq, Penzance, Cornwall.) Next week’s 
Diary depends on you, mate. 


BARBARA HIGGINS 


Adrian Mitchell’s 
PERSONAL COMMENT 


Where are they going to dump the tips of Aberfan? On the blameless fish 
of the sea? My suggestion for a site is the village green of Esher, Surrey, 
the obese suburb where I used to sleep as a teenager. In those days I thought 


more about God than man. 


Barbed Wire all around the Garden of Eden 

Adam was conscripted for the First World War 

And it’s still going on, and it’s still going strong 
Hail to the violent God 


The old survivor said: I was in Belsen 
I’m grateful to God because he got me out of Belsen 
So when I die please bury me at Belsen 

Hail to the violent God 


The God of hunger eats the people of India 

The God of torture spends most of his time 

Smiling at the back of interrogation rooms 
Hail to the violent God 


Children were smitten with parents 

The black man was smitten with the white man 

The white man was smitten with the motor car 
Hail to the violent God 


Spastics teach us how to have pity 
Leukaemia teaches us the dangers of anarchy 
Schizophrenia teaches us sanity 

Hail to the violent God 


To end on a more cheerful note, I'd like to pass on to you the authentic 


last words of Sir Winston Churchill: 


“T hate humbug . .. and Welsh miners.” 


Last word on the Pope and the 
Pill? ‘“‘ They’re all saying now it’s 
the Galileo case all over again. 
Sure they’ve got it the wrong way 
round, for if Galileo’s parents had 
taken the pill, there’d never have 
been a Galileo.” Overheard in a 
King’s Cross pub at lunchtime 
this week. 
* Ed * 


The creeping revolution con- 
tinues. Remember the Rhyl bus- 
men who froze fare increases in 
response to their own wage 
freeze? Now I learn that the bus 
company concerned has_ been 
forced by their action to make the 
fares freeze official. 


* * * 


Progress of sorts on a different 
front: the cult of the professional 
has taken a hard knock from the 
publication of the results of a 
Road Research Laboratory survey, 
sponsored by the Ministry of 
Transport. Apparently, people 
who learn to’ drive from driving- 
schools, as recommended by the 
Ministry, are more likely to have 
accidents than those who learn 
from friends or relatives—one 
accident every 12,000 instead of 
every 14,000 miles. More sur- 
prising perhaps, those who try it 
both ways are still more accident- 
prone, with one accident every 
9,000 miles. 


“We are still convinced that the 
best way to learn is with good 
professional instruction and lots 
of practice.” commented an un- 
flappable Ministry spokesman. 


* 


GLAS SIPlED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—1ls extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


PEACE CITY OF PLYMOUTH peace rally. 
2.30 pm, Sunday, September 1. Important, 
will all pacifists please attend. The Hoe, 
Plymouth. 


Personal 


ANARCHIST COUPLE hitching, but would 
prefer two seats in car, to any point 
between here and Tangier. Share petrol 
expenses, Leave 23/29 August, Box no 867. 


CORNWALL. Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughil!, Bude. Home produced 
vegetables. Every comfort, Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


ROGER is 4, rather introverted and quiet 
but affectionate. Barney is a fun-loving 3- 
year-old full of life, Both are cross-Collies. 
Can anybody offer them a good home to- 
gether? Box no 868. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Officialdom strikes back however. 
Here’s an awe-inspiring sample of 
officialese from Lower Saxony, 
courtesy of Henry Fielding of the 
Sun (where he lifted it from I 
don’t know): Weinbergschnecke- 
nausnahmesammlungsgenehmlgu- 
ngusverordnung. It means 
edible-snail-exceptional-gathering- 
permit-ordinance. And they talk 
phon Anarchism being impracti- 
cal. 


* * cd 


Switching on the television late 
on Sunday I was taken aback to 
see Vice-President Humphrey 
stagger drunkenly from his seat 
in a theatre balcony and fall head- 
long over the railing, to be caught 
at the last instant by the ankles. 


It wasn’t him, of course. I’d just 
caught part of a Bob Hope film. 
Am I alone in seeing a remark- 
able resemblance between Hope 
and Humphrey? It goes deeper 
than just a similar profile, and 
hairline. The both of them give 


a es ise soe 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


Publications 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for auto- 
matic regular despatches of latest peace 
pamphlets, booklets and leaflets from 
many organisations, and Housmans 
literature lists. 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1. Start now! 


Situations vacant 


WEST LONDON television repairers need 
permanent, responsible driver, willing 
learn trade. Hours to suit but some even- 
ings essential. 727-6384 or box no 847. 


Accommodation vacant 


SITTER/KITCHENETTE/SHOWER. Central 
lford £4. Suit educated woman, possibly 
small child. 478-5716 (6 pm). 


Accommodation wanted 


ACCOMMODATION needed from September 
for 1,200 books, bookcases, miscellaneous 
furniture and young university lecturer 
(fem). Cooking facilities. Any area Lon- 
don. Long let. Box no 863, 


that impression of being good- 
natured, gullible, fundamentally 
dishonest chumps. Of the_ two, 
Bob Hope looks the more likely 
President. 


Though I suppose it could be an 
improvement on five years of 
ersatz John Wayne. 


* . * 


I-can’t -tell-the-difference-depart- 
ment: “When I get to be Presi- 
dent, if any anarchist lay down in 
front of my car, that would be the 
last thing he would ever lay down 
in front of on this earth.”— 
George Wallace. To be read in 


conjunction with this week’s 
Peace News front cover. 
Psychedelic footnote: according 


to rumour Yoghurt (!) contains 
a mild hallucinogen. To get maxi- 
mum effect apparently you fast 
for a day or so, then, on an empty 
stomach, you eat half-a-pint of 
common-or-garden Yoghurt. Noth- 
ing too dramatic happens, just 
a general feeling of well-being 
and tranquility. My feeling is that 
after all that, you’d deserve it. 


Arising from that, I gather that 
one of the closest relatives of the 
cannabis plant is the hop, as used 
in beer. It’s a terrifying thought 
—perhaps all these years when 
we assumed people were getting 
stoned on respectable alcohol, 
they were really suffering from 
the unspeakable drug “hop.” 
Hence the expression “hop- 
head” ? Will a pharmacologist 
enlighten me further. 


For sale 


POSTERS PRINTED BY HOUSMANS, 
quickly and cheaply. 50 size 20” x 15” for 
69s post free. Quotations on request, Five- 
day delivery service, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London NI1. 

RECORDS—ail Joan Baez and Elektra, 
Topic, Transatlantic, Folkways, Fontana, 
Extra labels. Send your orders to 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road. London N1. 
TURN ON your watch. New eccentric 
watch straps only 2s 6d post free. Details 
sae box no 865 


Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS from True Aim 
Nursery Rhyme Reform Movement 1948/ 
1955. Needed for research. Box no 866. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on Wed- 
nesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Nl, 


Cinema 


CENSORED, and why. Film censor shows 
all, Also ‘‘ Chelsea Girls,’’ '‘ Switchboard 
Operator,’’ ‘‘ Portrait of Jason,” ‘' All 
Night Underground,’ etc. Free illustrated 
programme, new season now, from New 
Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
01-734 5888. Membership one gn. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 88647 closed for repairs. Re- 
opening Aug 30 with a new play by 
Theodore Roszak, ‘ The Rent.’’ Book now! 


